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do so. Nor do I think they intend, when Congress assembles, to recom-
mend a war policy."
Before he sat down Douglas fired another salvo at Breckinridge, de-
signed to bring him around and incidentally to embarrass the Republi-
cans. He said that his Kentucky colleague was mistaken when he
declared that the Republicans had abandoned none of their essential
principles antagonistic to the South. He again repeated his demonstra-
tion of their change of heart on the territories and told Breckinridge
that he was obligated to go home to Kentucky and tell his people that
their terms had been met. Lincoln had even adopted Kentucky's favorite
policy and was advocating a national convention and constitutional
Amendment.
This clever maneuvering of Douglas and himself under the same
banner naturally aroused Breckinridge to reply. He disavowed the
close kinship, declaring that he and Douglas had not agreed on squatter
sovereignty, and again stated his dissent from that principle. Likewise
he denied the Republicans had abandoned the Wilmot Proviso. They
had omitted mention of slavery in the territorial bills only to avoid con-
troversy, for they knew they were going to appoint the territorial officers.
They had rejected the Crittenden Compromise which if adopted would,
he believed, have kept in every state but South Carolina. Now the
border states were planning to hold a convention. The northern states
must accept its suggestions if they wished to arrest secession. In the
meantime they might show their conciliatory spirit by accepting a
resolution which he expected to offer advising the removal of the
troops.
Douglas replied once more, regretting that Breckinridge refused to
recognize the Republican concessions. "I desire," he said, "that the
people of Kentucky and of every State of this Union shall know the
facts. I desire to put the Republican party out of power as much as the
Senator from Kentucky does; but I will not foster unkind feeling and
apprehensions of danger in the South, for party purposes. I will tell
the truth about the conduct of the Republican party, even if it operates
to their credit, and to the injury of my own party." He pursued his
pressure on Breckinridge somewhat further and concluded the fort-
night's debate on his resolution with the words: tfl have only answered